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nt TRAVELS. are not fond of having strangers come to| 1st. August, Friday. In making the usual ex- 
a FOR THE PORT FOLIO. inspect them, and they have some reason for |cursions upon these mountains, it is necessary to 
bs , such an aversion—in five or six instances, and|be accompanied by a guide; for an acquaint- 
eart 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGII SILESIA. 
ost LETTER, VIU. | 

Schreibershau, 3d August, 1800. | 
At the close ef my last letter, I left yéu, ii 
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coo!, refreshing shade, in the view of the Kochi- 
—Curst 


fall, from which we proceeded thé same tven- 
gtothisinn. It was, as you may suppose, p 
ptiguing day ; though not so much so, as one or 
o we have gone through since, and several, 
rhich still await us. Tis village, in one respect, 
»sembles an American couutry town, more than 
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> y oher spot I have seen in Europe. ~ It ‘con- 
dnigh ning about 350 houses; and 1600 inhabitants ; 
ut they are scattered over an extent of several 

: niles square, and the houses are all strewed 
at yout in spots, at an hundred rods, or more, 
om each other; the German travellers, who 

~  Misit the place, all speak of this arrangement, as 
mind! something extraordinary ; though to: me, it 


ppeared perfectly familiar, from having been so 
much used to it in Our own country. 
. Hirschberg, 5th August. 


Thad only written thus far, when I,was called 
way to perform our last, and most important 
abour upon.the present excursion; from which 
we returned here yesterday. After six most fa- 
iguing days, in immediate. succession, we, pro- 
bose spending a few days in this pleasant town, 
o rest ourselves, in which, I shall have time to 
bring up the arrears‘of my nafrative with you. 
We had been obliged to take one of the com- 
on post-chaises‘6f the'country, to go to Schrei- 
bershau, the*roads being such, that sour own 
Barriage was not suitable for them—even the 
ost-chaise Gould not answer the purpose of our 
gravels beyond that place, and for the remainder 
pf our excursions, we could use no other car- 
iage, than a common open peasant’s cart, with- 
but springs or seats ; instead of which, however, 
ave had a couple of boards, fixed across the cart, 
mid covered with straw; which, upon the whole, 
d, as really, or at least, was thought better, than 
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1en! pitting on the bottom of the cart itself. 
Thus equipt, we left Schreibershau, be- 
“> .@eween 5 and G in the morning, of the 31st, 
ed bigtiind rode until noon, over some of the worst 
; oads it has ever been my lot to meet, to see the 
d MiMBass houses on the borders of Bohemia. There 
re two, one, on the Silesian, the other, on the 
ee MEOOH: mian side of the boundaries, and about 
wo English miles distant from each other; we 
saw them both—the mere glass-house is much 
he same, on both sides ; excepting that the Bo-} 
emian is larger, and makes a greater variety of 
articles. The principal things we saw made, 


CIN: : | 
Mere vials, bottles, tumblers, wine-glasses, cof- 
de Pots, and a sort of glass-wire, used upon 
ufmepires, I believe the proprietors of these works 


Re 





at both the houses, the particular workman, 
whom we stopped to look at, failed in the arti- 
cle he was making, evidently, because we were 
looking upon him ;, whether because his attention 


Pl was involuntarily drawn away from his work 


to the spectators, or because the consciousness 
of being looked at, excited the ambition of ap- 
pearing to do the work with perfect ease, and 
occasioned failure from carelessness, of, by a 
contrary effect, raised that unusual anxiety to do 
well, which defeats its own purpose, I shall not 
determine, but such was the fact. © T ohe- 
mian, work is much superior in qualfey, and 
about 50 per ceat. cheaper, than that of their 
neighbours. They have, likewise, in the same 
village, and belonging to the same manufactory, 
glass-cutters, grinders, and gilders, so that the 
whole process is completed on the spot. At the 
Silesian works, they barely blow the glass— 
much of the Bohemian glass is handsome, and 
if they would, as they easily might, consult the 
English work in the same article, to improve the 
elegance of their forms, it would be difficult to 
distinguish between the m—as it is, the immense 
difference between the prices of Bohemian and 
English glass, even making every allowance for 
the necessagy difference in the price of transpor- 
tation, convinces me, that an advantageous trade 
in this article too, might be carried on between 
our country and Bohemia, and I hope it one day 
will. You will, perhaps, think, I recur too fre- 
quently to this idea; but I confess, one of the 
chief objects of my présent tour, was to obtain 
information respecting the manufactures of these 
countries. 

After spending about four hours, in looking 
over all these works, we returned to Schreib- 
ershau, by the same road we had travelled in 
the morning, and reached that place at about 10 
at night. I suppose the distance not more than 


ous and rocky, that the cart could scarcely, for 
a quarter of.a mile on the way, proceed on a 
quicker pace than a walk; the hills were partly 
covered with, and have been partly stripped of 
their woods, chiefly birch and pine, used as well 
at the glass-works, as at the manufactory of 
vitriol; much of the wood is heaped in piles, 
ready cut and split, along by the sides of the road, 
and much of it lies in the beds where all the 
streams run, to be floated down, when the sea- 
son shall swell their current sufficiently for the 
purpose. 


Both in going and returning, we stopped at a 
}peasant’s hut, where we found excellent brown 
bread, water, milk, and butter, and tolerable 
cheese—zthese articles are found in their utmost 
perfection, in every part of the mountains, even 








where you can get nothing else. 


ten English’ miles, but the road is so mountain-' 


ance with all the places to be visited, towards 
some of which, not so much as a foot-path con- 
ducts, is a kind of profession; and, as in all pro- 
fessions, some one person following it, will al- 
ways be more eminent than all the rest, so here, 
Siegmund Seidler, jun. originally a poor shoe- 
maker of Schreibershau, is the most widely cele- 
orated of all the guides upon the Giant Moun- 
tains. ~Zollner, who published his tour hither, 
which he made in 1791, the next year, first 
brought forward, in the list of fame, this indefa- 
tigable leader, who has been celebrated by all the 
German tourists on this route from that time; so 
far superior is he deemed to all his brother 
trudgers, that our friend, the professor at Frank- 
furt, who had been here before us, advised us, if 
Seidler should happen, on our arrival at Schrei- 
bershau, to be out with other company, rather to 
wait four or five days, until his return, than to 
take any other guide ; by good luck for us, he 
came home this morning, at 2 o’clock, from hav- 
ing attended another company, and from this day 
we engage him. 

To make an easy day’s work, we determined 
to content ourselves this day with visiting the 
Zackerle-fall, at noon, we left our inn, and after 
riding two hours in the cart, and walking an hour 
more, we reached the spot. As we rode along, 
abouttwenty women and children gathered round 
us, to beg, who followed us all the rest of the 
way to the fall, and a great part of it back. The 
situatian of this fall is as wild and romantic, as 
that of the Kochel, and it is three times as high ; 
that is, nearly 150 feet. It seems, here, as in 
many other places in this neighbourhood, as if 
some violent convulsion of nature had riven the 
rocks, and made these formidable chasms, which 
yawn from so many of the elevations. At this 
place, you stand upon one side of the cleft, 
and see the water dash down from the other, 
upon a level with yourself; between you and 
the stream, is an abrupt precipice, which seems 
the more profound, for being so narrow ; perhaps 
about an hundred yards. With the help of a 


partly over the rocks, and partly over the bil- 
lets of wood, lying in the bed of the ‘stream, 
to the spot upon which the water falls. We 
likewise went round, by a winding foot-path on 
the top, to the spot, from which the stream 


turned as we went, and reached our inn, about 6 
in the evening. , 
It is the fashion among the German travellers 


lwho perform this tour, to make long and las 
‘boured descriptions of these two water-falls, and 





ladder, I descended to the bottom, and walked, 


branches itself ; from these three several posi-. 
tions, the views are altogether different: and: 
neither of them should bé omitted. We re- 


at our jon at Schreibershau, a book, like that of- 
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the Kynast, is kept, in which, all who visit them 
may insert their names.—This book we found 
full of bombastic exclamations at the grandeur of 
the two cutaracts ; but the extreme scantiness of 
the sheet, or rather wire of water that falls, makes 
them utterly unworthy of that name; and fully 
justifies the lines, written by some Frenchman, 
who appears to have amused himself, at the ex- 
pence of all the fustian exclaimers at the sublimity 
of these spectacles. His lines are the only good 
ones we found in the book. 
Oh! qu’il est joli! qu’il est beau! 
Pour un ceur tendre, et sincere, 
De voir couler des gouttes d’eau 
D’un rocher, dans la riviere. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ, 
SIR, 

As a subscriber to the Port Folio, on which 
on Ihave long wished to see such a paper, I feel 
ighly imterested in its success, and conceive 
myself, some how, engaged to contribute my 

mite towards promoting its welfare, and assistin 
to disseminate that knowledge of the world, for 
which it appears to be better calculated than any 
ublication of the kind, I have yet met with. 
Diffident of abilities, which, it is said, my coun- 
trymen seldom are, I dare not, at present, give 
you any thing original; but, as in your prospec- 
tus, you offer to accept of ** elegant extracts, ei- 
ther in prose or verse,” permit me to offer you an 
exiract from Tooke’s life of Catharine II. late 
empress of Russia—a work, highly deserving the 
attention of every person, desirous of having a 





just idea of the largest empire in the world, and 


of the most wonderful woman on the record of 
history. It is a description of an entertainment 
given by the empress to prince Henry of Prussia, 
at her palace of Tzarsko-selo—also a part of that 
palace, which she called her Hermitage, and de- 
dicated to the luxury of retirement. 

‘* Tzarsko-selo, the magnificent sanctuary of 


“nature and art, pretends also to be the grandest 


temple of merit. Formed of the radical moun- 
tains of our earth, monuments of great achiev- 
ments here tower aloft, fearless of the destruc- 
tive revolutions of time. 7 

“ It was at this grand seat of magnificence and 
taste, that Catharine gave the famous entertain- 
ment to prince Henry of Prussia. At the com- 
ing on of the night, the empress, the prand duke, 
prince Henry, and several persons of the court, 
to the number of sixteen, seated themselves in an 
immense sledge, drawn by sixteen horses, co- 
vered and inclosed by double glasses, which re- 
flected the numberless images of the objects both 
withm and without. The sledge, followed by 
upwards of two thousand others, set out from 
Petersburg; every person of the whole company 
being masked, and dressed either in a fancy ha- 
bit or a domino. 

** At the distance of two versts from town, the 
train of sledges passed under a grand triumphal 
arch, illuminated with lamps of various colours, 
and adorned with transparent emblems. At every 
succeeding verst, was some grand structure, a 
pyramid of lamps, a magnificent temple, illumi- 
nated colonades or fireworks, in full display : and 
Opposite to these, at every verst on the other side 
of the road, was a house of public entertainment, 
erected for the purpose, where rustics of both 
sexes, shepherds and shepherdesses, were seen 
dancing and amusing themselves in various ways, 
as at a country wake: every public house of this 
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people being habited in the dress of the country, 
the inhabitants of which they personated; the 
music, and the dances, likewise, in strict confor- 
mity with the habits. At other intervals,’ vault- 
ing, tumbling, interludes, &c. were performing. 

‘¢ At about twoversts from the palace of T’zars- 
ko-selo, a high mountain rose to view, seen 
through an avenue cut in the wood, representing 
mount Vesuvius during an eruption, darting tor- 
rents of flames, and illuminating the atmosphere 
toagreat distance. This artificial eruption con- 
tinued during ail the time the sledges past in 
sight of the mountain, till they entered the lofty 
portal through the rock, into the Chinese village, 
and proceeded to the palace. 

«¢ The inside of the palace of Tzarsko-s«lo was 
lighted by an infinite number of wax-lights. In 
various apartments, the company danced two 
hours. All at once, a grand discharge of cannon 
was heard, on which the ball ceased, the candles 
were extinguished, and all the people ran to the 
windows, where they enjoyed the sight of mag- 
nificent fireworks, the whole length of the palace. 
his having lasted for some time, a thundering 
discharge of artillery was heard again; when all 
the candies were alight once more, as if by en- 
chantment, and a splendid supper was already 
served up. After rising from table, the dances 
were renewed, and continued till a late hour in 
the morning. 

‘‘ Catharine, during the whole of her reign, 
gave frequent entertainments to the public, which 
though inferior to this, were yet conducted with 
a magnificence not to be exceeded in any court 
of Europe, 

‘‘ Prince Henry, during his stay at Petersburgh, 
passed all his evenings in company with the em- 
press, in the favourite suit of apartments, which 
that princess called her Hermitage. 

‘¢ We ought not any longer to delay giving 
some account of this sumptuous edifice, for so it 
should be styled; or rather, a suit of apartments, 
which, under the modest appellation of an Her- 
mitage, contains every thing that the most ex- 
quisite luxury could combine. It occupies a 
spacious building, contiguous to the Imperial 
palace, with which it communicates by a covered 
passage over an arch. This structure, which 
Catharine devoted to social recreation, and the 
pleasures of familiar converse, is, perhaps, the 
only one of its kind, that has ever been built by 
‘queens and empresses for this purpose. It had 
every property that could render it delightful to 
the elect circle that formed her private parties. 
‘The treasures of art and industry, with which it 
abounds, are not here to be described; but a 
short account of some of the remarkable par- 
ticulars of this palace, it would be unpardona- 
ble to omit. Here is the private library of the 
empress ; the picture gallery, in which the fa- 
mous Houghton-collection makes but a small fi- 
gure; Raphael’s gallery, built precisely to the 
dimensions of that of the Vatican, with excellent 
copies of all the paintings, corner pieces, and 
other ornaments of exactly the same size, and in 
the same situations; a cabinet of medals, and 
another of coins; a collection of copperplate en- 
gravings ; a collection of natural history, particu- 
larly of mineralogy ; a collection of curious pieces 
of art; a collection of models of mechanical in- 
ventions ; acabinet of antique and modern gems ; 
not to mention the extraordinary works of art, 
which compose the furniture of these apartments. * 


*« A great part of the paintings in the Hermitage are 
from the famous cabinet of Crozat, which the empress caus- 





sort, representing some different nation, all the 


ed to be bought at Paris.” 





Here and there are placed the busts of great me ~ 
It is in one of these rooms, that the elegant b sit 
of Mr. Charles James Fox stands in the midi v 
of a marble chimney-piece, between two othe ..,, 
Some chambers are destined to musical entgllll 1, 
\ainments, one to billiards, and others to varic my 
games; one of them opens into a pleasure g ge 
den upon arches, with furnaces beneath them, 
winter, to keep up a genial heat; ‘so that, ing be 


most rigorous seasons, here are gathered, ¢ 
peach and the ananas, the hyacinth and the roy 
The whole of this garden is covered with a fj 
brass wire, that the beautiful and rare birds fr, 
all countries, that fly among the trees and bush 
or hop about the grass-plots and gravel-wal 
and which the empress used frequently to fe 
from her own hand, may not escape. Here,; 
the midst of winter, Catharine, with those whg 
she admitted to her conversation, would walk, 
lawns and gravel, beneath the branches of ye 
dant trees, and amidst fruits and flowers of eve 
kind. Above this, is aterrace, where is a seco 
garden, in the Asiatic taste ; but this can only| 
enjoyed during the summer season. A cover 
gallery leads from this enchanted palace into th 
court-theatre, at the performances of which, lij 
wise, Only a select company ever appeared. 

‘“‘ The other apartments of the Hermitage ; 
two large halls, ornamented with great elegane 
















and a dining-room, in which dinner is served * 
a mechanical apparatus, rendering the attendances; 
of servants entirely unnecessary, by presenti , 

the dishes on small tables which rise throy orig 


trap-doors. At these, the company take thd 
seats; and each person, On wishing to change jj 
plate, has only to strike it in the centre, and 
falls through the table, and through the floe 
starting up again and settling in its place, havit 
upon it whatever was written.on the scrap of p 
per that descended with it. Ata certain sign 
all the plates and dishes descend, and others, wi 
the second course, presently appear.” 
ours, 
New-York, January 21, 1801. 
=—=—_—_= 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
GESSNER, 


No. II. Th 








AMICUS, 


“ Say Lassie why thy ‘Train amang, PxUr 
** While loud the Trumps heroic clang ay. 
«« And Sock or Buskin skelp alang mig 
“ To death or marriage, stl 
‘“* Scarce ane has tried the Shepherd Sang rises 
«« But wi miscarriage?” re, 


BURRES. 
There is a tender and delicate simplicity 
the idyls of Gessner, which, although it may qcte 
cite the ridicule of the gay, the witty, and Ge ¢ 
thoughtless, will still find admirers among (P84; 
lovers of genuine Nature; carrying with it (pon 
clearest demonstration that he wrote from @ore 
dictates of an undepraved and feeling heart. ctio 
Although his Muse is not unfrequently inmgpece 
cently sportive, yet that highest praise, whichIFw ¢ 
Lyttleton was conferred upon his friend Thog the 
son, may, with no less justice, be appropriatedg#dic 
Gessner, that he left behind him een 
“ No line, which dying, he would wish to blot.” dof 
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This cannot be said of Theocritus, for, int ap 
Idyls, there are lines, which, literally translat 4 


would be offensive to chaste female ears. 
I cannot avoid here transcribing the s¢ uty 
ments of that polished writer, and elegant cri ty 
Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, who, in his lectugy™ 
on the Belles Lettres,*expresses himself of @t Se 








Author, in the following terms: “ Of all pect 








foderns M. Gessner, a poet of Switzerland, 
»; been the most successful-in his pastoral-com- 
nsitions. He has mtroduced into his Idyls, (as 
. entitles them) many new ideas. His rural 
enery is often striking, and his descriptions arc 
ely. He presents pastoral life to us, with all 
e embellishments of which it is susceptible, 
t without any excess: of refinement. What 
ms the chief merit of this poet, is, that he 
rites to the heart; and has enriched the sub- 
ct of his Idyls, with incidents that gave rise to 
uch tender sentiments.x—Scenes of domestic 
























ction of husbands and wives, of parents and 
iidren, of brothers and sisters, as well as of 
vers, are displayed in a pleasing and touching 
anner. 
Gessner wrote in what has been called poetic 
rose, but as this species of composition appears 
» be better suited to the genius of the German, 
an the English language, and as the English 
ar seems to call for the measure of Milton, of| 
homson, or of Pope, it might, perhaps, with 
opriety be recommended to the future transla- 
prs of our Poet, to gratify, in this respect, the 
riend of the Muses. 
The writer of the life of Gessner, which we 
ve in our first number, speaks with approbation 
fa little fable, on the origin of the phosphoric 
ght of the Glow-Worm. We shall now ven- 
re to present it to the reader* in’'an English 
ress, deprecating the rigour of criticism. 
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* For which, see first column, 63 page, under head 
Original Poetry.” 
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havit What passion cannot Music raise or‘quell ! 
> of 5 When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 
| sign His listening bre.hren stood around; 
wi And wond’ring, on their faces fell, 
be ~ ‘To worship the celestial sound. 
Less than a God, they thought there could not dwell 
icCus, ». Wathin the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly and so well, DRYDEN, 
, Why Goddess! why to us deny’d, 
Lay’st thou thy ANCIENT LYRE aside? 
Arise, as in that elder time, 
Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime. COLLINS. 
The admirers of music were gratified with a 
xurious treat, at Mr. Carr’s concert, on Tues- 
ay. Some of. the finest works of Handel, that 
inighty magician of harmony,” as he has been 
stly styled, were performed, for the first time 
ere, before a numerous audience, ‘The enter- 
yunRS. Mize was novel; and the taste, evinced in the se- 
licity #ction, and the excellence with which it was con- 
may @™ucted, reflect equal credit upon the proyactes of 
and fc entertainment, and the several performers 
ong MPgaged. To judge, from the praise bestowed 
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eart. |ections, which have been brought forward at any 
ly injmeceding concert. The attention, with some 
which exceptions, (exceptions, not very honourable 
} Tho™™ the taste of the parties) was profound. The 
riatedaedience felt and confessed the difference, be- 
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‘ansiat ; : 
; Baidel. That genius, whose claim to immor- 
he seffty was asserted by the prophetic taste of Pope, 
wnt cri” ° period, when contemporary malice and eny, 
. lect hd, for a moment, dimmed its effulgence.7 

-1f of @t See the Dunciad, canto iv. line 62. After some severe 


licity are beautifully painted.—The mutual af-}. 


bon it, from almost every quarter, it excited far 
ore vivid interest, than the general run of se- 


een pieces, in which melody and harmony are 
0 often sacrificed to the merely mechanical part 
music, rapidity of execution, and the grand 

impressive combinations of the genius of 
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Diversity of opinion, upon his unrivalled me- 
rits, scarcely exists longer. The nervous lines, 
in which Dr. Johnson proclaims the triumph oi 
Milton, over malice, and envy, and ignorance, 
may be applied ‘with equal, perhaps, with greater 
truth, to Handel. For his music sways the pas- 
sions of many; who are debarred, by an imper- 
fectacquaintance with the English language, from 
enjoying, with full relish, the sublime concep- 
tions of the author of Paradise Lost. 
“* At length, our mighty bard’s victorious lays, 
~ © Fill the loud Voice of universal praise ; 


** And baffled spite, with hopeless anguish dumb, 
** Yields to renown the centuries to come,” 


The several airs were executed with great 
truth and precision. We cannot forbear particu- 
larly noticing the uncommon excellence of Mrs. 
Oldmixon, in the song of “ Ah how hapless is the 
Maiden.”” Great as her powers are generally ac- 
knowledged to be, in this instance, she excelled 
herself. Miss Broadhurst gave full effect to the 
beautiful air allotted to her, ** Spirits of the diest,” 
one of the many exquisite compositions of Mr. 
Carr. Mr. Taylor evinced powers, which have, 
hitherto, been soo much confined to the circle of 
his personal friends. In his organ concerto, an‘ 
in his songs, he at once exhibited science, taste, 
and execution. We hope, that this gentleman 
will, in future, justly estimate his forte. Io be- 
hold him wasting his time and talents, in compo- 
sing or in executing a Vauxhall song, excites 
sensations similar to the view of Hercules, play- 
ing with the distaff. 
The chorusses were given with aforce and 
grandeur, which could have scarcely been expec- 
ted from so small a band. ‘ Hallelujah for the 
Lord God omnipotent rejoiceth,” a composition 
acknowledged with scarcely a dissentient voice, 
to be the finest piece of choral-harmony that ever 
was contrived, concluded the evening’s enter- 
tainment. ‘The incessant shout of triumphant 
praise in the Hallelujah, the tones of unparalleled 
grandeur, im!which the reign of Messiah is an- 
nounced as “ Kingof Kings and Lord of Lords,” 
form a combination of unrivalled sublimity. It 
has been justly pronounced by Dr. Burney, in 
his account of the commemoration at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, to be “the triumph of Handel; of the 
commemoration, and of all musical art.” It is 
said, that in England, the audience always rises 
during the performance of the chorus. At West- 
minster Abbey, the example is always set by the 
SOVEREIGN himself. It add3 greatly to its dig- 
nity and sublimity. 
Descended, as the inhabitants of this country 
are, from the English nation; and considering 
the marked similiarity in many of their habits, 
tastes and pursuits, it is wonderful that this 
should be the first attempt to bring forward mu- 
sical: compositions, which have enraptured the 
English nation for more than half a century, and 
which, alike ‘“stir and rouze and shake the soul”’ 
of the monarch on the throne, and the artisan in 
his cottage. Great praise is due to Mr. Carr, 
for having led the way in the introduction of 
\this grand and majestic style of harmony among 


of playing tricks with Music, with numberless divisions,” 
the author thus continues: 


But soon, ah soon rebellion shall commence, 

If Music meanly borrows aid from sense ; 
Strong in new arms, lo! giant Hanpex stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands, 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums. 


t Prologue to Comus, when performed at Drury-Lane 





yy all Puections upon “ chromatic tortures,” and i the false taste 
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us. We are rejoicing to see that many composi- 
tions of Flandel are included in the selection for 
miss Broadhurst’s concert on Tuesday ; we hail 
it as the commencemeut of a new era in the mu- 
sical taste of this country. 
== 


CRITICISM, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SHAKSPEARE, NO. II. 





‘¢ Soul of the age! 
delight! the wonder of our stare!" 
B. JONSON. 

Voltaire once said, he was proud to shew that 
he understood the language of a Franklin. This 
was nothing more than a sillv, unmeaning com- 
pliment, from one conceited old philosophical 
gim-crack to another; and one of the wise mea 
of antiquity, very seriously thanked the gods, 
that he was born a man and not a woman ; which, 
to say the least of it, was not very gallant. But 
with real sincerity and truth, I can declare, that 
I esteem myself fortunate and happy, in possess. 
ing the language in which Shakspeare wrote, as 
my native language ; being well convinced, it is 
impossible fully to comprehend and enjoy him, 
either through the medium of a translation, or 
by an imperfect knowledge of our laguage. This 
ignorance of the English tongue, (or, if you 
please, of “ Frayklin’s language,’’) aided by the 
envy and BP ett oe of rivalship, led Voltaire 
into the stupid censure he passed on the plays of 
Shakspeare. Although the vanity of the French. 
man puffed him up to a belief that, Colossus like, 
he bestrode philosophy, science and literature, 
and ruled the world of words without a compe- 
titor, yet with the genius, taste, and withe really 
possessed, he must have admired the English 
poet, if he had understood him. 

If any thing were wanting to establish the su- 
perior powers of Shakspeare, it would, I think, 
be found in this consideration ; that while the au, 
thors of works of genius and fancy, before his 
time, and most of his cotemporaries, however 
proud and celebrated in their day, have been 
stranded and forgotten, in their passage down the 
stream of time, the stately swan of Avon comes 
sailing on with strength unimpaired, with dig- 
nity unbendi:g, aod plumage unstained. (Like 
the ark on the waters of the deluge, he rides ia 
high safety over the desolation of the world, and 
will at length be deposited on the loftiest point 
of the mount of the muses. Like the ark too, 
he carries within him all the rich and various 
stores of nature, and from him the world of ge- 
nius has been peopled, It would be an amazing 
task to examine the productions of wit, since the 
publication of the works of Shakspeare, and ob- 
serve how many pretty poems and plays have 
been garnished with scraps from this. great 
original; how many little hillocks of fame have 
been raised, on robberies from this immense 
mass. Even very many of the proverbs, max- 
ims, and pithy sentences, currentin common life, 
and which by long usage and approbation, have 
become a sort of common property, may be 
traced to this source. As Shakspeare was the 
amanuensis of nature, while she remains un- 
changed, his remarks will retain their force and 
accuracy, through all ages, and in all times, 

I have usually denominated the works of 
Shakspeare * /he Dictionary of Nature,” where 
every passion, object, and. wish of the human 
heart, may be found truly delineated. Doesa 
van love or hate, rejoice or lament; ishe revenge- 
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‘Theatre, for the benefit of Milton’s grand-daughter. 
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a wit or a fool, proud or humble; in short, zs hea 
man, and he may find the state of his mind better 
expressed and painted by this writer, than he 
can with the genuine passion of the moment 
upon him, conceive it himself. The soul and 
manners of the king and the peasant, of the hero 
and the coward; indeed of every man in every 
stage and state of life, are equally open to his 
penetrating eye. While some poets excel in the 
tender, and some in the terrible; some in grave 
lessons of morality, and others in the sprightly, 
sallies of wit; some write for the melancholy, 
and some for the merry: each taking his favou- 
rite path, and content to pursue it, Shakspeare is 
found wherever Nature treads, and marks the 
slightest pressure of her feet. 

It is ote asked, which is the best of the plays 
of Shakspeare? ‘his question admits of no gene- 
ral answer ; depending on the particular cast of 
mind in the judge. Ii he be a man a little soured 
with ingratitude, but more softened with sorrow; 
whose heart has become exquisitely susceptible 
to the tenderest touches of pity, and throbs with 
an holy indignation, when “ a poor old man, full 
of grief as age,” is, by “¢ pernicious daughters,” 
to whom he has given his all, cast from their 
doors: when he sees him “ contending with the 


fretful elements ;” when, in a night 
‘¢ Wherein the cub drawn bear would couch; 
The lion and the belly pinched folk 
Keep their fur dry; unbonneted he runs, 
And bids what will, take all’’ 


he will probably give preierence to Kinc Lear. 
Hamer equally excels in displaying the secret 
pangs of guilt, the horrors of detection, and the 
just and certain punishments of heaven. It is 
indeed a poem of impressive precept; a lesson of 
virtue, replete with sound and pure maxims of 
morality, dressed in the richest ornaments oi 
poctry.. OrHe£Lo is a play of passion, exhibiting 
the extremes of love, hate, jealousy, revenge, in 
all their strong operations and attitudes, The 
colouring of this drama, while it is so brilliant as 
to dazzle, is so just and discriminating, that it 
will bear the strictest scrutiny. How different 
is the hate and revenge which characterize Jazo, 
from that which he excites in-the breast of the 
noble Othello? While the love of Desdemona is 
drawn with the softest touches of female delicacy, 
it glows with a vivid flame, miid but unquench- 
able. The love of Othello, on the other hand, 
is proud, violent, impatient of injury, and in ex- 
act fitness with the rest of the character. With 
some readers, RicaaRp III. is a candidate for 
the first place among these plays. But I confess 
Macseru has ever been, in my judgment, the 
most astonishing effort of the genius of Shak- 
speare. ‘The connection, imporrance, and rapid 
succession of its incidents, the dignity of its 
characters, and the sublimity of its sentiments, 
wherein every thing that is great and awful in 
“ this state of man,” is brought together, give it 
an aspect scarcely human. : 

I shall hereafter consider these plays at large. 
I have introduced them here to shew, that Shak- 
speare has so excelled in each of them, that a pre- 
ference of either, will be guided rather by the 
particular taste and mind of the reader, and not 
by any general rule of c:iticism. 

I did intend, in this number, to have entered 
into the consideration of some ong play, but have 
been :mperceptibly led off from my.purpase. As 
IT have declared my own amusement to be one of 
the objects of my writing, I hope I shall be per- 
mitted to indulge myself in this way ; Composing 
without system or premeditation, and obeying 
implicitly the impulse of the moment? 
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THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


upaie “ To the WELL TROD STAGE anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
L'ALLEGRO, 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


No, VIII. 
Thursday, February 19. 


The delectable music of the Siege of: Bel- 
grade, was repeated for the second time on’ Fri- 
day: we are sorry to add—to empty benches. 
Although, in this instance, their exertions have 
been unrequited, we trust that this circum- 
stance will not damp the zeal and liberality of 
the respectable Managers in furnishing the pub- 
lic with novelty. - In our last week’s review, we 
were guilty of a great, although unintentional 
omission, in not noticing, with appropriate praise, 
the striking excellence of Mrs. Oldmixon, in 
the part of Lilla. To that accurate delineation 
of character, upon which we have had occasion, 
in some former numbers, to bestow just com- 
mendation, she unites vocal powers of such su- 
perior merit, that we do not wonder at the ap- 
plause, which her talents commanded, before she 
visited our shores, from the liberal and enlight- 
ened audiences of the METROPOLIS OF THE CI- 
VILIZED WORLD. 

Of Speed the Plough, which was repeated on 
Monday, for the seventh time, we need not point 
out the merits. Inthe character of Farmer Ash- 
field, we are equally called upon to admire the 
correct delineation of the author, and the exqui- 
site conception of the performer. 

The receipts of Wednesday evening were 
generously appropriated by the Managers, in aid 
of a fund for compleating the external decora- 
tions of the Theatre. They framed for this end, 
a bill of great attraction, ‘The audience were 


invited, not only by a sterling comedy and a} 


splendid spectacle, but by the dignified elocu- 
tion of Cooper, and the humourous recitation of 
Bernard, in the “ deservedly popular” ballad of 
Alonzo and Imogene, and its laughable parody. 
The excellence of Every one has his Fault, and 
the faithful picture of the varied scenery of life, 
which it exhibits, have long commanded the ap- 
plause of numerous audiences. Perhaps, this 
play may be pronounced a model of that class of 
dramatic compositions, which, in our apprehen- 
sion, judiciously alternate scenes of pathos and 
meriment. Without bringing forward the mighty 
name of Dr. Johnson, to enforce our Opinion 
of the merit of such productions, the applause 
which has followed the other comedies of Mrs. 
Inchbald, which have been constructed upoa this 
plan, shews that it is founded in nature. We 
have only to add, that the piece under our notice 
was admirably performed. 

In Blue- Beard—although we wish not to “set 
down aught in malice,” we are compelled to find 
fault with Mr. Bernard.—This gentleman’s me- 
rits are truly various, and truly great. He can 
excite our risibility by the most natural delinea- 
tions of humour, and awaken our feelings ‘by 
the finest touches of nature and truth; but, 
he sometimes takes liberties with his author, 
and degenerates almost into buffoonery. Such 
was the case on Wednesday, in the part of Scha- 
cabac. We have so often feit the highest satis- 
faction from his powers, that,we cannot but be 
mortified at beholding them for an instant de- 
graded. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.., r 

** A Shepherd’s Boy, he seeks no better name.” Betrs 

| Pors’s Ist Pastoral, Hi. ct 

In a recent article, slight mention has bee 
made of the projected New-York edition of the 
Farmer’s Boy, by Bloomfield, an original, mg 
ral, and descriptive poet... With very high satis 
faction, we learn, that Mr. James Humphrey 
bookseller, of this city, has this charming. poej 
now in his press. We hope he will be amply ry. 
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warded by the success of the undertaking. AM I 
bookseller, who publishes and diffuses a volume tica 
pious, good, and wise, as'well as entertaining, hag [ n« 
a claim upon the gratitude of the moralist, no leggll as g 
than upon the admiration of the amateur. By thei J w 
favour of a friend, we have just received th goo 
London copy ; and we cannot more effectually par 
promote encouragement to the.American edi star 
tions, or contribute more to the entertainment off had 
our readers, than by subjoining the very interest™ den 
ing memoirs of Bloomfield’s life, prefixed to his hav 
poem by Capel Lofft, the generous patron off qua 
“ WortH, by Poverty DePressxeD.” B hal! 
Having the satisfaction of introducing to tha 
public, this very pleasing and: characteristic pod is 2 
em, the Farmer’s Boy, [think it will be agreegm Bu 
able to preface it with a short account of thi “ 
manner, in which it came into my hands; andg™ the 
which will be much more interesting to. every he’ 
reader, a little History of the Author, which hag tim 
been communicated to me by his brother, and is a 
which I shall very nearly transcribe as it lies bedi to § 
fore me. or t 
In November, last year, I received a MS °° 
which I was requested to read, and to give my ae 
opinion of it. It had before been shewn to some 
persons in London; whose indifference toward Bu 
it may probably be explained, when it is consi- me 
dered, that it came to their hands under no cir. His 
cumstances of adventitious. recommendations °¢ 
With some, a person must be rich, or titled, or eal 
fashionable as a literary name, or at least fashion —™ , 
able in some respect, good or bad, before any co 


‘hing, which he can offer will be thought worthy: 
of notice. ng 


I had been a little accustomed to the effect off y,. 
prejudices; and I was determined to judge, inl put 
the only just and reasonable way, of the work, byl oy ¢ 
che work itself. his 


; At first I confess, seeing it divided into thelf-abo 
‘our seasons, I had to encounter a prepossession 
not very advantageous to any writer, that the auf had 
thor was treading in a path already so admirably 
trod by ‘Thomson; and might be adding onéM™pold. 
more, to an attempt already so often, but so inju™Phim 
}diciously and unhappily made, of transmutingii pay 
that noble poem, from blank verse into rhyme—fM ner 
irom its own pure native gold, into an alloyedi his 
metal of incomparably less splendour, perma  finc 
nence, and worth. mo 
[ had soon, however, the pleasure of finding  « 
myself relieved from that apprehension: and off con 
discovering, that although the delineation of Ruf Lo 
ral Scenery naturally branches itself into thesef ber 
divisions, there was little else except the general he 
qualities of a musical ear; flowing numbers, feel har 
log, piety, poetic imagery, and animation, a taste 
lor the picturesque, a true sense of the natural * 
and pathetic, force of thought, and liveliness off tin 
imagination, which were in common ‘between + 
Thomson and this author. And these are qu-—y *" 
lities, which, whoever has the eye, the heart, them ..+ 
awakened and surrounding intellect, and the dei are, 
viner sense of the poet, which alone can deserve J and 















ithe name, must possess, ates . } 









But, with these. general characters of'true po- 
etry, “ The Farmer’s Boy” has, as Ihave said, 
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wal, Mi. character of its own. It is discriminated as 
bees much as the circumstances, and habits, and situ- 
f thei ation, and ideas consequently associated, which 


are so widely diverse in the two authors, could 
make it different. Simplicity, sweetness, a na- 
tural tenderness, that molle atque facetum, which 
Horace celebrates. in the Eclogues of Virgil, 
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LY rel will be found to belong to it. 
,. AM I intend some farther and more particular cri- 
lume tical remarks on this charming performance.’ But 
y, has [ now pass to the account of the author himself, 
O less as given me by his brother :...a man to whom also 
y the J was entirely a stranger:...but whose candour, 
1 thell good sense, and brotherly affection, appear in this 
ually narrative; and of the justness of whose under- 
| edi standing, and the goodness of his heart, I have 
ent off had many proofs, in consequence of a correspon- 
eres dence with him on different occasions, which 
to his have since arisen, when this had made me ac- 
an. off quainted with him, and interested me in his be- 
half. 
to th In writing to me, Mr. George Bloomfield, who 
:¢ pod is a shoemaker also, as his brother, and lives at 
greefa Bury, thus expresses himself, 
f tha ‘°* As I spent five years with the author, from 
. andi the time he was thirteen years and an half old till 
ever he was turned of eighteen, the most interesting 
h had time of life, (I mean the time that instruction 
, andy is acquired, if acquired at all) I think [ am abk 
25 beg to give a better account of him than any one can, 
or than he can of himself; for his modesty would 
Msg 2° let him speak of his temper, disposition, or 
e my morals. 
some . © ROBERT was the younger child of Grorce 
ward DLOOMFIELD, a taylor, at Honington.* His fa. 


ther died when he was an infant under a year old. 
His mothert was a school mistress, and instruct- 
ed her own children with the others. He thus 
learned to read as soon as he learned to speak. 

‘‘ Though the mother was left a widow with 
six small children, yet, with the help of friends, 
she managed to give each of them a little school. 
ing. 

r RoBERT was accordingly sent to Mr. Rod- 
well,t of Ixworth, to be improved in writing: 
but he did not go to that school more than two 
or three months, nor was ever sent to any other: 
his mother again marrying when Rospert was 
about seven years old. 

‘¢ By her second husband, 

had another family. 
» “ When RoBerr was not above eleven years 
old, the late Mr. W. Austin, of Sapiston,|| took 
‘him. And though it is customary for farmers to 
pay such boys only 1s. 6d. per week, yet he ge- 
nerously took himvintothe house. ‘I/his relieved 
his mother of any other expense than only of 
finding him a few things to wear: and this was 
more than she well knew how to-do. 
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nding © ‘* She wrote, therefore,” Mr. G. Bloomfield,| 

nd olf continues, ‘¢ to me and my brother Nat (then in 

f Rue London), to assist her; mentioning that he, Ro. 
thes¢™# bert, was so small of his age that Mr. Austin said 

neral he was not likely to be able to get his living by 

, feel hard labour.” 

| taste 

atural _* This village is between Euston and Troston, and about 

255 off ine miles N. E. of Bury. L. p 

ween + Elizabeth daughter of Robert Manby, Vide note at the 
qui- tnd of this preface. 

t. thea °.2 This respectable man is senior clerk to the magistrates 
? F of the hundred of Blackbourn, in which Honington is situ- 

le ated, and has conducted himself with great propriety in this 

serve @ and other public employments. L. 
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Mr. G. Bloomfield, on this, informed his mo- 
ther, that, if she would let him take the boy with 
him, he would take him, and teach him to make 
shoes: and ‘Nat promised to clothe him. The 
mother, upon this offer took coach and came to 
London, to Mr. G. Bloomfield, with the boy ; 
for she said, she never should have been happy 
if she had not put him herself into his hands. 

«© She charged me,” he adds, “as I valued a 
mother’s blessing, to watch over him, to set good 
examples for him, and never to forget that he 
had lost his father.” I religiously confine my- 
self to Mr. G. Bloomfield’s own words ; and think 
I should wrong all the parties concerned, if in 
mentioning this pathetic and successful admoni- 
tion, I were to use any other. 

Mr. G. Bloomfield then lived at Mr. Sinim’s, 
No. 7, Fisher’s-court, Bell-alley, Coleman-street. 
‘* Itis customary,” he continues, “in such houses 
as are let to poor people in London, to have light 
garrets fit for mechanics to workin. In the gar- 
ret, where we had two turn up beds, and five of 
us worked, I received little Robert. 

‘“¢ As we were all single men, lodgers at a shil- 
ling per week each, our beds were coarse, and all 
things far from being clean and snug, like what 
Robert had left at Sapiston. Robert was our 
man, to fetch all things to hand. At noon he 
fetched our dinners from the cook’s shop; and 
any one of our fellow-workmen that wanted to 
have any thing fetched in, would send him, and 
assist in his work and teachhim, for a recom- 
pense for his trouble. | 

‘© Every day when the boy from the public 
house came for the pewter pots, and to hear 
what porter was wanted, he always brought the 
yesterday’s newspaper.* ‘The reading of the 
paper we had been used to take by turns; but 
after Robert came, he mostly read for us, because 
his time was of least value. 

“ He frequently met with words that he was 


[ one day happened at a book-stall to see a small 
dictionary, which had been very ill used. 1 
bought it for him for 4d. By the help of this he 
in little time could read and comprehend the 
long and beautiful speeches of Burke, Fox, or 
North. | | 

«“ One Sunday, after an whole day’s stroll in 
the country, we by accident, went into a dissent- 
ing meeting-house, in the Old Jewry, where a 
geutleman was lecturing. . This man filled little 
Robert with astonishment. The house was amaz- 
ingly crowded with the most gentecl people ; and 
though we were forced to stand still in the aisle, 
and were much pressed, yet Robert always quick- 
ened his steps to get into the town on a Sunday 
evening, soon enough to attend this lecture. 

‘¢ The preacher lived somewhere at the west 
end of the town—his name w2s Fawcet. His 
language,” says Mr. G. Bloomfield, * was just 
such as the Rambler is written in ; his action like 
a person acting atragedy ; his discourse rational, 
and free from the cant of methodism. 

‘¢ OF him Robert learned to accent what he 
called hard words; and otherwise improved him- 
self; and gained the most enlarged notions of 
Providence. 

‘‘ He went sometimes with me to a debating 
society} at Coachmaker’s-hall, but not often ; 


* ‘There was then, neither as a resource for the exigencies 
of finance, nor as a principle of supposed policy, that un- 
happy check which prevails now on the circulatioa of news- 
papers, and other mneans of popular information. L. 

¢ It is another of the constitutional refinements of these 








} This little village adjoins to Honington.  L. 





unacquainted with: of this he often complained.|. 
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and.a few times at Coventgarden theatre. These 
are all the opportunities he ever had to learn 
from public speakers. As to books’ he had to 
wade through two or three folios; an History of 
England, British traveller, and a Geography. 
But he always read them as a task, or to oblige 
us who bought thems And as they came in six- 


penny numbers weekly, he had about as many 


hours to read as other boys spend in play. 

‘+ T at that time,” proceeds his brother, ‘* read 
the London Magazine; and in that work about 
two sheets were set apart for a review.. Robert 
seemed always eager to read thisreview. Here 
he could see what the literary men were doing, 
and learn how to judge of the merits of the works 
that came out. And I observed that he always’ 
looked at the poet’s corner. Andone day he re- 
peated a song which he composed, to an old tune. 
[ was much surprised that a boy of sixteen should 
make such smooth verses; so I persuaded him 
to try whether the editor of our paper would give 
them a place in the poet’s corner. And he suc- 
ceeded, and they were priated. And as I forget 
his other early productions, I shall copy. this.” 


THE MILK-MAID. 


ON THE FIRST OF MAY. 


: I 
Hail, May! lovely May! howreplenish’d my pail! 
The young dawn overspreads the east streak’d 
with gold! 
My glad heart beats time to the laugh of the vale, 
And Colin’s voice rings through the woods 
from the fold. 
Ir 
The woods to the mouniains submissively bends, 
Whose blue misty summits first glow with the 
sun! 
See thence a gay train by the wild rill descends 
To join the glad sports—hark! the tumult’s 
begun. 
| 1It 
Be cloudless, ye skies !—Be my Colin but there, 
Not the dew-spangled bents on the wide level 
dale, 
Nor morning’s first blush can more lovely appear 
Than his looks, since my wishes I could not 
conceal. 
Iv 
Swift down the mad dance, while blest health 
gerne to move, 
We'll count joys to come, and exchange vows 
of truth ; 
And haply when age cools the transports of love, 
Decry like good folks the vain pleasures of 
youth. 


v 
No, no; the remembrance shall ever be dear! 
At notime love withinnocence ceasesto charm! 
It is transport in youth—and it smiles through 
the tear, 
When they feel, in their children, its first soft 
alarm. 


The writer of this preface doubts whether he 
has been successful in adding the last stanza to 
this beautiful and simply expressive song. But 
he imagined that some thought of this kind was 
in the mind: of the author: and he was willing 


lenced these debating societies. They were, at least, to say 
the lowest of them, far better amusements than drunkenness, 
gambling, or fighting. They were no useless schools to 
some of our very celebrated speakers at the bar and in par- 
liament: and, what is infinitely of more importance, they 
contributed to the diffusion of political knowledge and pub- 
lic sentiment, 
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tn endeavour to express it. 
has felt love, justly shrinks from the idea of its 
total extinction, as from annihilation itself. Anc 
tireve is even an high social and moral use in 
that order of Providence which exalts sensa- 
tions into tender and benign passions ; those pas- 
sions into habitual affections yet more tender; 
and raises from those affections virtues ithe most 
permanent, the most necessary and beneficent, 
and the most endearing: thus expanding the 
sentiment into all the charities of domestic and 
social life. 

‘¢ T remember,” says Mr. G. Bloomfield, con- 
tinuing his narrative, ‘a little piece which he 
called the Sailor’s Return:* in which he tried 
to describe the feelings of an honest tar, who, 
aiter a long absence, saw his dear native village 
first rising into view. . This too obtained a place 
in the poet’s corner.” 

‘«¢ And as he was so young,” his brother pro- 
ceeds, * it shews some genius in him, and some 
industry to have acquired so much knowledge 
of the use of words in so little time. Indeed, at 
this time, myself and my fellow workmen in the 
garret began to get instructions from him, though 
uot more than sixteen years old.} 

“¢ About this time there came ‘a man to lodge 
at our lodgings/that was troubled with fits. Ro- 
bert was so much hurt to see this poor creature 
drawa into such frightful forms, and to hear his 
horrid screams, that I was forced to leave the 
lodging. We went to Blue Hart-court, Bell, 
alley. In our new garret we found a singular 
character, James Kay, anative of Dundee. He 
was a middle-aged man, of a good understand- 
ing, and yet a furious Calvinist. He had many 
books,—and some of which he did not value: 
such as the Seasons, Paradise Lost, and some 
novels. These books he lent to Robert; who 
spent all his leisure hours in reading the Seasons, 
which he was now capable of reading. I never 
heard him give so much praise to any book as 
to that. 

“IT think it was in the year 1784, that the 
question came to be decided between the jour- 
neymen shoemakers; whether those who had 
Jearned without serving an apprenticeship, could 
follow the trade. 

The man by whom Robert and I were em- 
ployed, Mr. Chamberlayne, of Cheapside, took 
an active part against the lawful journeymen ; 
and even went so far as to pay off every man that 
worked for him that had joined their clubs. ‘This 
so exasperated the men, that their acting com- 
mittee soon looked for unlawful men (as they 
called them) among Chamberlayne’s workmen.” 

They found out little Robert, and threatened 
to prosecute Chamberlayne for employing him, 
and to prosecute his brother, Mr. G. Bloomfield, 
for teaching him. Chamberlayne requested of the 
brother, to go on and bring it to a trial; for that 
he would defend it; and that neither George nor 


Robert should be hurt. 


* It is much to be wished that this may be discovered. L. 


+ What simple magnanjmity and benevolence in this re- 
mark. L. 


t That is as journeymen: for there was no question that 
they could not as masters on their own account. That a 
person may work as a journeyman without having served an 
apprenticeship, had already been determined, ‘T. 9. G. 3 
Beach v. Turner. Purr. Mansf. 2449. A person also who 
has not served an apprenticeship may be a partner, contri- 
buiing money, or advice and attention to the accounts and 
general concerns of the trade, provided that he does not ac- 
tually exercise the trade, and that the acting partner has 
served. Vide Reynolds v. Chase, M. 30. G. 2. Burr. Mansf. 
2. 1 Burn J. P. Apparent. § 12... L. 


. 
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In the mean time, George was much insulted 
for having refused to join, upon this occasion, 
those who called themselves, exclusively, the aw- 
ful crafts. George, who:says he was never fram- 
ed for patience, (it is not, indeed, so much as 
might be sometimes wished, very often the lot of 
strong and acute minds to possess largely of this 
virtue) took his pen and addressed a letter to one 
of the most.active of their committee-men (aman 
of very bad character). In this after stating that 
he-took Robert at his mother’s request, he made 
free as well with the private character of this man 
as. with the views of the committee. ‘* This,” 
says George, ‘‘ was very foolish; for it made 
things worse;. but I felt too much to refrain.” 

What connects this episodical circumstance 
with the character of our author follows in his 
brother’s words. 

‘© Robert, naturally fond of peace, and fearful 
for my personal safety, begged to be suffered to 
retire from the storm. 

‘“‘ He came home; and Mr. Austin kindly 
bade him. take his house for his home till he 
could return to me. And here, with his mind 
glowing with the fine descriptions of rural scene- 
ry which he foundin Thomsom’s Seasons, he again 
retraced the very fields where he first began to 
think.. Here, iree from the smoke,* the noise, 
the contention of the city, he imbibed that love 
of rural simplicity and rural innocence, which 
fitted him, in a great degree, to be the writer of 
sucha thing as .\he Farmer’s Boy. 

‘ Here he lived two months :—at length, as 
the dispute in the trade still remained undecided, 
Mr. Dudbridge offered to take Robert appren- 
tice, to secure him, at all events, from any con- 
sequences of the litigation.” 

He was bound by Mr, Ingram, of Bell-alley, 
te Mr. John Dudbridge. His brother George 
paid five shillings for Robert, by way of form, as 
apremium. Wudbridge was their landlord, and 
a freeman of the city of London. He acted most 
honourably, and took no advantage of the power 
which the indentures gave him. George Bloom- 
field staid with Robert til! he found he could work 
as perfectly as his self. 

Mr. George Bloomfield adds, ‘* When I left 
London, he was turned of eighteen; and much 
of my happiness since has arisen from a constant 
correspondence which I have held with him. 

“« Aiter I left him, he studied music, and was 
a good player on the violin. 

‘¢ But as my brother Nat had married a Wool- 
wich woman, it happened that Robert took a fan- 
cy to a comely young womant of that town, 
whose father is a boat builder in the government 
yard there. His name is Church. 

‘¢ Soonafter he married, Robert told me, in a 
letter, that ‘he had sold his fiddle and got a wife.’ 
Like most poor men, he got a wife first, and had 
to get household stuff afterward, It took him 
some years to get out of ready furnished lodgings. 
At length, by hard working, &c, he acquired a 
bed of his own, and hired the room up one pair 
of stairs, at 14, Bell-alley, Coleman-street. The 
landlord kindly gave him leave to sit and work 
inthe light garret, two pair of stairs higher.” 

In this garret, amid six or seven other work- 
men, his active mind employed itself in compos- 
ing the Farmer’s Boy. 


* Bat one word is altered in this Description; which re- 
minds one of the 
Omittee mirari beate 
Fumum et opes Strepitumque Rome, L.* 


t+ Mary. Her surname before marriage is mentioned in 





the subsequent part of this column, 


“In my correspondence I have seen several 
poetical effusions of his; all of them of a good 
moral tendency ; but which he very likely would 


think do him little credit: onthat account I have 


not preserved them. 

‘* Robert is a ladies’ shoemaker, and works 
for Davies, Lombard-street. He is of a slender 
make; of about 5 feet 4 inches high; very dark 
complexion—his mother, who is a very religious 
member of the church of England, took all the 
pains she could in his infancy to make him pious: 
and.as his reason expanded, his love of God 
and man increased’ with it. I never knew his 
fellow for mildness of temper, and goodness of 
disposition. And since I left him, universaily is 
he praised by those, who knew him best, for the 
best of husbands, an indulgent father, and quiet 
neighbour. He is about thirty-two years old, 
and has three children.” : 

Mr. George Bloomfield concludes this clear, 
affectionate, and interesting narrative, by a very 
kind address to the writer of this preface. But, 
pleased as I am with the good opinion of a man 
like him, I must not take praise to myself for not 
having neglected or suppressed such a work when 
it came into my hands. And I have no iurther 
merit than that of seeing what it was impossible 
for an unprejudiced mind not to sce, and of dos 
ing what it was impossible not to do. 

Bat I joiu with him cordially in his prayer, 
“that God, the giver of thought, may, as men. 
tal light spreads, raise up many who will turn a 
listening ear, and will not despise 

«* The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


Very few words will complete what remains 
to be added. 

Struck with the work, but not less struck with 
the remark, which is become a proverb, of the 
Roman satirist, that “ itis not easy* for those to 
emerge to notice, whose circumstances obscure 
the observation of their merits,” I sent it toa 
friend, whom I knew to be above these prejudi- 
ces, and who has deserved, and is deserving, 
well of the public, in many other instances, by 


his attention to literature and the elegant arts. 


He immediately expressed an high satisfaction im 
it, and communicated it to Messrs. Vernor and 
Hood. ‘They adopted it upon terms honourable 
to themselves, and satisfactory to the author, and 
to me in his behalf. They have published it in 
a manner which speaks abundandantly for itself; 
both as to the typographical accuracy and beauty, 
and the good taste and execution of the orna- 
ments in wood, i 

My part has been this, and it has been a very 
pleasing one; to revise the MS..making occa 
sional corrections with respect to orthography, 
and sometimes in the grammatical construction. 
‘The corrections, in point of grammar, reduce 
themselves almost wholly to a circumstance of 
provincial usage, which even well educated per- 
sons in Suffolk and Norfolk do not wholly avoid; 
and which may be said, as to general custom, to 
have become in these counties almost an estabe 
lished dialect:—that of adopting the plural for 
the singular termination of verbs, sO as to €% 
clude the s. |. But not a line is added or substan: 
tially altered through the whole poem. I have 
requested the MS. to be preserved for the satis 
faction of those who may wish to be satisfied on 
this head. 

The proofs have gone through my hands, It 
has been printed slowly because most carefully, 
as it deserved to be printed. | 





* Haul facile emurgunt quorum virtutibue obstat res angusté 
domi, ; 
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ae I have no doubt of its reception with the pub- 
ald lic: [ have none of its going down to posterity 


with honour ; which is not always the fate of pro- 






ive f . ‘ 
ductions which are popular in their day. 
rks Thus much I know—that the auchorith in 
dey spirit amiable at all times, and which we@ald hay: 
ark jy been revered by antiquity, seems far less inte- 
oug rested Concerning any tame or advantage he may 
the § derive from it to himself, than in the pleasure o! 
tis? giving a printed copy of it, as a tribute of dut; 
sod and affection, to his mother; in whose pleasure, 
his if it succeeds, his filial heart places the gratifica- 
s of § tion of which it is most desirous. It is much to 
y ig be a poet, such as he will be found—it is more to 
the ™ be such a man. Cape. Lorrr. 
diet Troston, n. Bury, Suffolk, Qet, Dec. 1799. 
old, * Elizabeth Manby, the mother of the author of this 
poem, was sister to the wife of Mr. William Austin. I 
had written to Mr. George Bloomfield to request the name, 
aly Bf before marriage, of his mother. This gained me an answer, 
ery § which [ have great pleasure in adding. 
3ut ‘The late Mr. Austia’s wife was a Manby (my mother’s 
» & sister.) And it may seem strange, that, in the Farmer’s Buy, 
NAR B Giles no where calls him uncle, but master. The treatment 
not @ that my brother Robertexperienced from Mr. Austin, did not 
hen @f differ in any respect from the treatment that all the servant 
ter  °Ys experienced who lived with him. Mr. Austin was 
SIE @ father of fourteen children by my aunt (he never had any 
ible § other wife.) He left a decent provision for the five children 
do-« @ that survived him: so that it could not be expected he should 
have any thing to give to poor relations. And I don’t see 
a possibility of making a difference between Giles and the 
yer, boys that were not related to Mr. Austin: for he treated all 
1en+ B his servants exactly as he did his sons, They all worked 
rm qf hard: all lived well. The duke had not a better man te- 
nant to him than the late Mr. Austin. I saw numbers of 
the husbandmen in tears when he was buried. He was be- 
loved by all who knew him. But L imagine Robert thought, 
aing tbat when he was speaking of benevolence that was uni- 
versal, he had no occasion to mention the accidental cir- 
x cumstance of his being related to the good man of whom he 
with ff sung.” 
the ae 
se to ORIGINAL POETRY. 
cure FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
oe THE GLOW-WORM. 
Udcir f Among the blades of yonder whispering grass, 
“a A worm phosphoric hangs its modest light, 
> °Y § And throws a mild and soften’d twilight round ; 
arts» @ Like the expiring lamp, that feebly gleams 
aa Over the closet of the letter’d sage, 
is Fatigued with study, dozing o’er his huge 
sf F And ponderous folios—whilst his restless spouse, 
ANS B Neglected, slumbers on her lonely bed. 
it 18 i Muse! thou canst tell me, why this wond’rous 
self; li h « : 
oo ight ; 
ie 0 Should, from the body ofa cr worm 
Tr Dae 


As from a fountain, flo d whietice is sprung? 
Jove once enamour’d, as he oft before 

Had been, with dazzling Beauty, lov’d a frail 
But mortal virgin, nor did Juno cease 

Eternally to persecute the God 

With her accustom’d hate and jealous rage: 
The manners of our fashionable dames 

To her unknown, gyho take their sweet revenge 
In scornful smiles, when the inconstant spouse 
Neglects his better half, and rashly dares 

Hold dalliance with the wonton chambermaid. 
With haughty scorn, and sharply-peering eyes, 
She followed all his steps—till once at eve, 

One moonlight eve, to lovers ever dear! 

Under the shelt’ring covert of a bush, 

Veil’d in a buzzing insect’s winged form, 

She found him sporting round the flowing robes, 
Aud swelling bosom, of a blooming fair 

Of mortal race! ah, well may mortals smile ! 
With foaming rage, embosom’d in a cloud, 

She long beheld the wond’rous scene—at length, 
In bitter irony, she thus exclaimed: 

Till now, I ever thought the insect race 
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Strange, that awinged worm should dare to burn, 
In flames unhatlow’d, for a genie maid! 
Scarce had she said, when Jupiter assumed 
His form celestial—and the frightened girl 
Clasy’d in his warm embrace! Juno, enraged, 
i“ xclaim’d: the form thy treacherous lever took, 
Shall now be thine—and suddenly the maid, 
In sad revenge of matrimonial shame, 
Curn’d to a reptile worm, and from the arms 
Ot the astonish’d monarch crept away, 
Co an impending lilly’s broken stalk ! 
Juno resolv’d to render her disgrace 
Ktermal—from the lucid star of eve 
Pook a bright ray, and fix’d it in her form! 
That inextinguishable light imparts 
To all the offspring of the glow-worm race. 
P. D- 

Our next number will contain a picture of filial 

piety in pastoral life. 
== 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(‘The following lines may afford the laughers at republican- 
ism some materials for their mirth. ‘The allegory of the 
restive and runaway asses is a good satire upon liberty 
and equality men. } 


THE HORSES BROKE LOOSE. 


‘*‘ Crown’d be the man, with lasting praise, 
Who first contriv’d the pin 

To loose mad horses from the chaise, 
And save the necks within! 


‘¢ See how they prance, and bound, and skip, 
And all controul disdain ! 

They bid defiance to the whip, 
And tear the silken rein. 


«« Awhile we try if art or strength 
Are able to prevail; 

But hopeless, when we find at length 
That all our efforts fail. 


“ With ready foot the spring we press, 
Out jumps the magic plug; 

Then, disengag’d from all distress, 
We sit quite safe and snug. 


The pamper’d steeds, their freedom gain’d, 
Run off full speed together ; 

But, having no plan ascertain’d, 
The run they know not whither. 


| Boys who love mischief (and, of course, 


Enjoying the disaster) 
Bawl, stop ’em, stop ’em, till they’re hoarse, 
But mean to drive them faster. : 


“© Each claiming now his nat’ral right, 
Scorns to obey his brother! 

So they proceed to kick and bite, 

And worry one another. 


‘* Hungry at last, and blind, and lame, 
(Bleeding at nose andeyes) 
By sufferings grown mighty tame, 
And BY EXPERIENCE WISE: 
“ With op pe of liberty;, 

But void of oats and hay, 
They both sneak back, thezr folly see, 
And run no more away. 


‘* Let all who view th’ instructive scene, 

And patronize tbe plan, 

Fhank God, though such things may have been 
Elsewhere, with us they never can!” 


——_ 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Oxiver OxipscHoor, Esa, 


AR ; 
I ®: ‘the liberty of offering, as a candidate 
for a place in your Port Folio, the following lit- 





For their own species kept their am’rous sports! 
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tle ode. If it should not be seemed of sufficient 
worth to occupy such a station, its being one of 
tne first essays of an infant muse, will, perhaps, 
plead its excuse. 


ODE TO PITY. 


I. 
Hail Pity! gentlest child of heaven, 

Whose soothing charms beguiie the smart, 
Of the sad breast by sorrows riven, 

And calm the anguish of the woe-wrung heart. 

Chy bosom bare, olt heav’d by many a sigh, 

The tear still glist’ning in thy azure eye ; 

With clasping hands uprais’d, I see thee weep 
Upon the rude and rocky steep: 
Imploring heav’nly aid to save, 

(While sounding tempests heave the deep,) 
The mariner, whose wearied arm 
No longer braves the: howling storm, 
And shrieking sinks beneath the o’erwhelming 
wave. 
It. 
With milder look and pensive mien, 
Sad bending o’er the closing grave, 
Thy angel form is often seen: 

Or seeking brooding sorrow’s darken’d cave. 

Still cautious treading lest thy foot should spoil 

Some hapless little insect’s hard-spent toil ; 

Or crush with agony the writhing worm. 

’ And as thou journiest slow along, 

Stop’st to hear the maniac’s song, 
And breath’st a long-drawn heart-felt sigh, 

And drop’st the pearly tear that dimm’dthyswime 

ming eye. 
III. 
Thou lov’st to find the wretch’s haunt, 

Enter’st free his lowly shed, 

Th’ abode of dire disease and want, 

And scatter’st roses o’er his thorny bed. 

Oft in the loathsome dungeon art thou found, 

Where horrorspreads herblackest shades around. 

And stop’st the mournful tale to hear, 

Of sorrowing vice, rehears’d with many a tear. 
Mildly thou bid’st the mourner cease, 
And woo’st his troubled soul to peace. 

Iv. 
Thou fann’st of hope the languid fires, 

The drop distemper’d, from his brow dost wipe, 

While pang-fed mis’ry quits her iron gripe, 

And with her haggard train she half retires. 
The prison’d wretch thus robb’d of pain, 
Awhile forgets his galling chain. 

Pale sickness feels the placid charm; 
Once more uplifts his wasted form ; 

Thy hand his throbbing temples holds the while. 
Thy voice, dejected sorrow hears, 

And dries awhile the starting tears, 

And learns to raise her downcast eyes and smile, 

| Oscar. 


~~ 


SELECTED POETRY. 
PARODY 


OF THE CELEBRATED “ ALONZO THE BRAVE, AND THB 
FAIR IMOGENE.” 
A plowman so stout, and a damsel so rare, 
Convers’d as they sat in the hay, 
They ogled each other with simpering stare,. 
Pretty Peggy the Gay was the name of the fair, 
And the plowman’s, the bold Roger Gray. 


“ And O!” (said the nymph) “ since to-morrow 
you go, . , 
Far hence with a serjeant to list, 
Your tears for your Peggy soon ceasing to flow, 
Your love for some wealthier maiden you'll shew, . 


And she'll by my Roger be kiss’d,” 
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«What nonsense you talk,” (cry’d the youth in 
a pet) 
«¢ For by the Lord Harry I swear, 
Not cheeks red as cherries, nor eyes black as jet, 
Nor moist lips, nor of teeth the most beautiful set, 
Shall make me untrue to my fair. 


«“ If ever by money or love led aside, 

I forget my sweet Peggy the gay, 
With the power of a justice’s warrant supplied, 
May a constable come as I sit by my bride, 

And bear me to prison away.” 


To Glo’ster then haSten’d this plowman so bold, 
His sweetheart lamented him sore ; 
But scarcely nine months had over him roll’d, 
When a rich butcher’s widow, with bags full of 
gold, ! 
Bold Roger entic’d to her door. 


Her mutton and beef, so red and so white, 
Soon made him untrue to his vows ; 

They pamper’d his palate, they dazzled his sight, 

They cavght his affections, so vain and so light, 
And she carried him home as her spouse. 


From church the fond couple adjourned to the 
crown, 
The company drink, laugh, and sing, 
The bacon and greens they go merrily down, 
And the mugs were all frothing with liquor’so 
brown, . , 
When the bell of the alehouse went—ding ! 


Now first Roger Gray, withamazementdescry’d, 
A stranger stalk into the room ; 

He spoke not, he mov’d not, hs looked not aside, 

He neither regarded the lindlord nor bride, 
But earnestly gaz’d on the groom, 


Full stout were his limbs, and full: tall was his 
height, 
His boots were all dirty to view, 
Which made all the damsels draw back in a 
fright, 
Lest by chance they should sully their petticoats 
white, | " 
And poor Roger began to look blue. 


His presence all bosoms appear’d to dismay, 
The men sat in silence and fear, 
Till trembling, at length, cried poor Roger, “ I 
pray, 
Aside your great-coat, my old cock, you would 
lay, ; 
And deign to partake of our cheer.” 
The swain now is silent—the stranger complies, 
His coat now he slowly unclos’d ; 
Good God! What a sight met poor Roger Gray’s 
eyes, 
What words can express his dismay and suprise, 
When a consiable’s staff was expos’d. 


All present then utter’d a terrified shout, 
All hasten with hurry away ; 

For as no one knew whom he came to seek out, 

Some tried to creep in, some tried to rush out, 
’ Till the constable cried, ** Roger Gray !” 


‘ Behold me, thou false one—behold me!” (he 
cried) 

‘Remember fair Peggy the Gay, 

Whom you left big with child, to possess a new 

bride, 

But his worship, to punish thy falsehood and 
pride, 

Has sent me to fetch thee away.” 


So saying, he laid his strong arm on the clown, 
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He bore him away to the.gaol of the town, 
Nor ever again was he seen at the crown, 
Or the catchpole who dragg’d him along, 


Not long staid the bride—for, as old women'say, 
The meat in her shop was all spoil’d, 


‘| All her beef and her mutton were carried away, 


And sold ‘to buy caudle for Peggy the*Gay, 
And biggins and pap for the child. 


Four times in each year, when in judgment pro- 
found, 

The quorum all doze on the bench, 

Is Roger brought up, and is fore’d to be bound 

With a friend, in the sum of atleast forty pound, 

To provide for the child and the wench. 


The church-wardens sit round, the treat they 

don’t pay, 
Their cares all with ’bacco beguil’d, 

They drink out of mugs newly torm’d of bak’d 
clay, 

Their liquor is ales; and this whimsical lay 

They sing—“ Here’s health to fair Peggy the 

Gay 
And the false Roger Gray and his child.” 


ey eS 
eee 


MONKISH VERSES. 


A bulldog so fierce and a spaniel so. meek 
Convers’d as they lay on the mow; 
They star’d, and they bark’d—and then utter’d 
a squeak ! 
For the name of the dog we will Cesar bespeak, 
And the bitch was the fair little Flo. 


“¢ And, oh! then,” said Cesar, “ a bull-beating, 
dear, 
To-morrow takes place at the fair: 
I thither am sent, while I very much fear 
Some dogs, to your eyes that more pleasing ap- 
pear, 
Your affections from me will ensnare !” 


‘¢ Nay, check these suspicions,”’ said Flora dis- 
tress‘d, 
‘¢ Nor injure your true-love so far; 
For no other dog, you-assured may rest, 
But Cesar alone, with my heart shall be blest— 
For. Cesar alone ruleth there. 


If e’er on my charms noisy Piocher or Jack 
Repose, while they call me their wife, 
I wish, (here she sent forth a‘false oath, alack)! 
That your ghost might appear without tail to its 
back, 
Ascend from below with a terrible crack — 
And frighten me cut of my life !” 


To Islington hasten’d this bulldog so fierce, 
Little Flora gave vent to her woe; 
Scarce three days elaps’d, (how I grieve to re- 
hearse !) | 
When a greyhound bespangled with spots—what 
a curse! : 
Arrived atthe kennel of Flo. 


His collar, his person, his flattering vows, | 
Soon made her untrue to her swain— 

He won her attachment by graces and bows: 

Atlength she consented to call him her spouse— 
And ne’er thought of Cesar again! 


And now they were join’d in Hymen’s soft ties, 
And now they for feasting prepar’d ; 
With pales full of tripe they regaled their eves ; 
But how great was their wonder, dismay and 
surprise, 





Calling vainly for help from the throng, 


j 


Then first, much astonis’d, did Flora behold | 
Some other dog plac’d at her side, 


While round tothe fair one his eye-balls he roll’d, 
_ his mouth very wide ! 


His visage was gruff, and gigantic his paw, 
His collar was sable to view ; 

Krom the guests on a sudden did pleasure with. 
draw ; ; 

The dogs all shrick’d out at the sight of his claw, 
And the cats all in concert cried —** mew!” 


So ee was the fear and dismay that he spread; 

o much had he frighten’d each dog, 

None spoke ’till poor Flora took courage, and 
said— 7 

‘¢ I pray that your gruffness aside might be laid, 

While you deigu to partake of our prog.” 


Chis said, her request with attention he grants, 
And he promis’d to answer his mien ; 
He began'like a‘donky to kick and to prance; 
His flesh from his bones fell, as if ’twere in ro. 
mance— : 
And askeleton dog there was seen! 


Thro’ the party this sent.forth. amazement, .no 
doubt ; ¢ 
This struck with a panic the row!— 
Lhe maggots creptin, and the maggots crept out; 
They straggled, they jump’d, and they scamper'd 
about— eth 
While the spectre address’d little Flo. 


These words to false Flora the skeleton spake, 
While boldly he claim’d her as wife— 

‘¢ Behold, I am come without tail to my back, 

To bear you to torture, to pains, and to rack ; 

Yo send you below with a terrible crack— 
And so put an end to your life!” 


He spoke-~and _ his claws round the fair one he 
threw; 

Poor Flora redoubled her moan ; 7 
Then off with his prize to the devil he flew, | 
(Sad fate for poor Flora!)—but nobody knew 

Which way to old nick they were gone. 


Not long liv’d the greyhound; and none sinc 
that hour, 
To inhabit the kennel presume: : 
There, chronicles tell, forc’d by some migh 
pow’r, wyes : 
She suffers repentant, as welj as her wooer— 
And mourns hermdeplorable doom! 


At midnight twelve times: din.each year does he 
sprite, er 
When mortals.are all snoring out, 
Appear in the yard on a moonshiny night 
(Ye gods, what a dreadful and horrible sight !)- 
And screams as he twirls her about! 


With tubs-full of brimstone, and water, and mu¢ 
‘’ Midst dog-goblins they utter their woe: | 
A toast they put round that would freeze one 
heart’s blood— : . i 

‘¢ Let us all drink a health to Cesar the proud, 


And his consort the false little Flo?” 
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“When they heard the bell ring in the yard! 


HUGH MAXWELL, PRINTER. 





Who bark’d not at all, tho’ he look’d very bold, 
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